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Some Aspects of Oregon Labor Legislation 
By WILLIAM J. ROBERT 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Business people and the public generally are keenly in- 
terested in all developments within the field of labor-man- 
agement relations. This is true because of the direct rela- 
tionship between harmony on the “labor front” and the so- 
cial and economic well-being of the public generally. 

Perhaps it is not accurate or proper to use the term “lab- 
or front,” which might indicate that the forces of labor and 
the forces of management are aligned against each other 
as on the field of battle. It is true that there have been in- 
stances of violence in connection with labor disputes, and 
that the representatives of labor and of management are 
basically engaged in a struggle wherein each uses its eco- 
nomic weapons against the other. Yet the more enlightened 
representatives of both sides recognize that real and sincere 
efforts should be made to resolve disputes by means of 
reasonable negotiations. Certainly legislation which has 
been enacted in the field of labor-management relations 
recognizes this principle and the public interest in the 

voidance of labor disturbances which might upset our 
entire economy. . 

In the state of Oregon, and more particularly at the 
University of Oregon, is to be found another encouraging 
factor in our effort to obtain a sound and workable labor- 
management program. This is the Northwest Conference on 
Industrial Relations held annually at the University under 
the sponsorship of the University, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and the General Extension Divi- 
sion of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, in 
cooperation with management associations and organized 
labor. The broad purpose of these conferences is “to pro- 
mote understanding of the other fellow’s problems in the 
industrial system as it operates under our free and demo- 
cratic economy, and throu: i this understanding to achieve 
a higher level of industrial relations.” In 1951 and 1952 the 
theme of the conferences was “The Common Stakes of La- 
bor and Management”; outstanding men from the indus- 
trial relations field discussed their mutual goals. In 1953 
the theme was “The Know-How of Labor-Management Re- 
lations.” The conferences are well attended by leaders of 
organized labor, top men in management organizations and 
employers, and rank-and-file union members. Ideas are 
freely exchanged and common problems are discussed and 
analyzed. Questions from the floor are encouraged and live- 
ly debates often ensue. In this friendly and cooperative at- 
mosphere sounder industrial relations are certainly en- 
couraged. 

At the 1953 conference there was keen interest in a 
discussion of the controversial measure passed by the 1953 
Oregon Legislature with reference to organizational picket- 
ing. Naturally, the labor representatives were quite bitter 


about the law and the employer representatives sought to 
justify it and to point out to labor that the bill was fair and 
just to ail parties. 

It shouid be noted that both the Federal and state gov- 
ernments have an interest in labor problems. Roughly, 
Federal legislation in this field concerns labor problems 
arising out of activities related to interstate commerce, 
while state legislation is limited to labor problems of an 
intrastate character. The line of demarcation is not always 
easy to define. 

In 1932 Congress passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act, aiso 
known as the Anti-Injunction Act, defining and limiting 
the powers of the Federal courts in issuing injunctions in 
labor disputes. While this act has been modified by the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, it still provides 
in effect that no Federal court may issue an injunction in 
any situation involving or growing out of a labor dispute 
against any worker or union for peaceful picketing. Thus 
the union is guaranteed the privilege—when a labor dis- 
pute exists—of giving publicity to the existence of or the 
facts involved in the dispute, whether by advertising. 
speaking, patrolling. or by any other method not involving 
fraud or violence. 

In 1933 the Oregon Legislature enacted statutes copied 
almost verbatim from the Federal act; they are often re- 
ferred to as the “Little Norris-LaGuardia Act.” Thus, in 
intrastate labor disputes in Oregon, the right to peacefully 
picket was protected if the means used did not involve any 
fraud or violence. 

In 1939 the Oregon Legislature enacted a series of 
statutes which provided among other things a definition of 
the term “labor dispute.” Thus Sec. 102-906 O.C.L.A. 
provided: “Whenever in any statute or other law voi 
this state the term ‘labor dispute’ is used, such term is here- 
by defined for all purposes to mean and include only an 
actual bona fide controversy in which the disputants stand 
in proximate relation of employer and the majority of his 
or its employees and which directly concerns matters di- 
rectly pertaining to wages, hours, or working conditions 
of the employees of the particular employer directly in- 
volved in such controversy ...” Sec. 102-908 O.C.L.A. 
provides in part that it is unlawful to picket “unless there 
is an actual bona fide existing labor dispute between said 
employer ... and his... employees.” 

Subsequently various labor organizations joined forces 
in a legal attack upon the 1939 statutes by way of a suit 
under the declaratory-judgment act to have the statutes 
declared unconstitutional. In the case of A.F. of L. et al 
v. Bain et al., a court composed of three circuit judges in 
bane sustained the validity of the law. Upon appeal to the 
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Supreme Court of Oregon, that court reversed the circuit- 
court decision and declared the law to be unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court of Oregon ruled that the law was in 
violation of the First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. providing for the protection of freedom 
of speech, and that picketing in effect was a form of speech. 

In 1947 the Oregon Legislature enacted a law which pro- 
vided that. in the event of a labor dispute. “an employer. or 
any of his or its employees in a collective bargaining unit, 
or labor union may petition the commissioner [of the 
bureau of labor] to hold an election by secret ballot. . . 
for the purpose of voting upon the continuation or the 
termination of a labor dispute.” The law also provided that 
the will of the majority of the employees should control. 
This statute came before the courts in the case of Baker 
Hotel v. Employees Local 161. \n this case the hotel brought 
suit against the union to enjoin the defendants from pick- 
eting the plaintiff's place of business and for damages. The 
circuit court granted the injunction; defendants appealed 
and the Supreme Court of Oregon reversed the decree of 
the circuit court. The plaintiff alleged in its complaint that 
a labor dispute existed and that an election was held as 
provided in the 1947 law. The vote was 15 in favor of 
affiliating with the union and 20 against. Subsequently, 
another election was held and 25 voted to terminate the 
dispute while 13 voted in favor of its continuance. There- 
after. the union picketed the employer’s place of business. 
The court did not specifically pass upon the validity of the 
1947 law, but declared the Oregon Anti-Injunction Act 
would prevent the issuance of an injunction. The court 
said: “A demand by a union upon an employer that he 
unionize his shop, followed by his refusal to do so, consti- 
tutes a labor dispute within the conception of Sec. 102-925 
O.C.L.A. | Anti-Injunction Act|.” The court concluded 
that the 1947 law had no application to the facts of this case. 

In the summer of 1952 three Eugene cleaning estab- 
lishments sought to enjoin picketing which had com- 
menced in the early part of 1949 and which had been con- 
tinuous since that time. They filed suit for a permanent 
injunction and filed a motion for a temporary injunction 
pending the trial of the suit. The motion was argued and 
the circuit judge denied the motion for the temporary 
injunction. The employers contended that there was no 
labor dispute and that the union was simply trying to force 
them to sign a contract. They further contended that their 
employees did not wish to join the union and that the 
employees should have a free choice in this matter. The 
court found that a labor dispute existed. The opinion of 
the court concluded as follows: “As stated above the Anti- 
Injunction Act for Oregon was adopted by the legislature 
in 1933, and changes thereof are a matter for the legisla- 
ture and not to be read in by the court.” Accordingly, the 


2 


pickets continued to march in front of the cleaning estab- 
lishments; however, the writer is informed that the pickets 
withdrew sometime in the first part of July 1953, appar- 
ently because of the 1953 legislative act concerning organ- 
izational picketing. popularly referred to as House Bil’ 
663. The bill became law on July 21, 1953. 

This controversial law is lengthy and space permits but 
a brief reference. Sec. 16 provides: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person directly or indirectly to compel, intimidate 
or coerce any employe in the exercise of said employe’s 
free choice in selecting or rejecting a labor organization as 
the representative of employes for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or directly or indirectly to compel, intimidate 
or coerce any employer because employes of said employer, 
or of any other employer. have not selected a labor organ- 
ization as their representative for said purpose. Without 
limiting the foregoing unlawful acts, picketing for the pur- 
pose of compelling. intimidating. coercing or influencing 
an employe of an empleyer to jvin a labor organization 
shall be a violation of this section.” The law also provides 
that the 1933 Anti-Injunction Act shall have no application 
to proceedings brought under this law, and provides for 
the repeal of the 1947 law relating to elections for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether a labor dispute should con- 
tinue or be terminated. It is to be expected that organized 
labor will test the constitutionality of the 1953 act. 
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Department-Store Sales. Sales of Portland department-stores 
have been running below levels of last year during recent weeks. 
The percentage changes in the value of sales compared with corre- 
sponding periods a year ago are shown below for other Pacific Coast 
cities and the United States, as well as Portland. 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending 

Aug. 15, 1953 Aug. 15, 1953 
Portland —_..... — 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco-Oakland — 
Seattle 
Spokane 
I 


Calendar Year 
to Aug. 15, 1953 
+5 
+ 4 














Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During July 
1953 there were 1,460 real-estate sales amounting to $12,413,334 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 932 involved residences, the total sales 
price of which was $8,961,906: 462 were vacant properties, $949,469 ; 
and 66 were business properties, $2,501,959. Additional figures are: 


Julv1953 


- 1,460 
. $12,413,334 


June 1953 


1,388 
$10,897,205 


July 1952 


1,306 
$10,285,039 


A i 
Value of sales 
Number of mortgages 1,071 1,068 1,068 
Amount loaned a $ 7,977,290 $ 7,822,561 
Number of sheriff's Aeode a atti 5 1 1 
Amount of sheriff's deeds... 8 32,717 3 8,077 $ 2.761 
Average residential sales price —........ $ 9,616 $ 9,308 $ 8,633 








OREGON SALMON FISHERIES 


A study entitled The Economic Values of Salmon and 
Steelhead Trout in Oregon Rivers has just been published 
by the Bureau of Business of the University of Oregon. The 
study shows the gross receipts of commercial, sport, and 
Indian treaty salmon and steelhead fishing for the year 1951 
—and also provides an estimate of the net contribution of 





the fishery to the income of the state of Oregon. Price: 
$1.00 a copy, postpaid. (Checks should be made payable 
to the Bureau of Business Research.) 
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Briquetted lampblack, a byproduct of the Portland Gas 
& Coke Co. which was exported last year for Japanese 
electrochemical industries, returned to Portland in June 
in the form of calcium cyanamide fertilizer. Calcium cy- 

amide is an electric-furnace product of the Shinetza 
-nemical Co. of Japan. D. H. Sutherland, Portland. who 
exported several of the shiploads of briquets to Japan, im- 
ported the fertilizer. While the initial shipment amounted 
to only 50 tons, larger imports are expected in the future. 
particularly at San Francisco for use in California agri- 
culture. 





Oregon’s three newest electro-metallurgical plants—the 
M. A. Hanna ferronickel reduction works at Riddle, the 
National Metallurgical Corp. (Apex Smelting Co. and 
American Smelting and Refining Co.) aluminum-silicon 
alloy plant at Springfield, and the Harvey Machine Co. 
aluminum plant at The Dalles—are rising on schedule. 


At Hanna’s site near Nickel Mountain, foundations are 
being poured and ore handling facilities installed. DMPA 
has underwritten the smelter with a $24.8 million advance. 
The Bechtel Corp. has received the contract for design and 
construction. 

Foundations are also being poured and plant machinery 
assembled at the National Metallurgical aluminum alloy 
plant going up at Springfield. Company geologists are at 
present seeking additional local clay deposits which 
will be suitable for direct electric furnace smelting. Clays 
very low in iron and titania are desired. 

The Harvey Machine Co. of Torrance, Cal. last month 
purchased an additional 500-acre industrial tract west of 
The Dalles for its $65 million aluminum reduction facility, 
and a building has been erected to house engineering sur- 
vey crews. A two-potline aluminum reduction plant and 
an alumina processing plant to supply the reduction sec- 
tion for full operation are planned. 





‘PORTLAND FOOD PRICES 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working 
with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reports that of 76 foods priced in Portland in mid-August 1953, 38 
were higher than in mid-July, 22 were lower, and 16 were un- 








rt In Cents 
Average Change 
Aug.15 from Last 
1953 Month 


~ 
Aug. Range 

r—of Prices~ 

High Low 


Commodity and Unut 


Cereats & Bakery Provucts: 
Cereals: 
I : ‘ 62 52 
BI OEREQG T — EEE , ; 23 21 
I a 2. “aa 15 ll 
Rice (lb.) ee ne eee 27. ‘ 29 24 
i ’ J 22 19 
ES ee 7. a2 30 27 


Bakery products: 
Bread, white per loaf (Ib.) . . 17 16 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) ' d 27 23 
Soda crackers (Ib.) —... ‘ me 29 27 
Meats, Pouttry @ Fisu: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
oa — LS ee 
Rib roast (lb.) 
Chuck roast (lb.) ~ 
Frankfurters (lb.) a 
Hamburger (lb.) ~~... 











Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) —..... 
Pork: 
Chops (Ib.) 
Bacon, sliced (hb. we 
Ham, whole (Ib.) ee 
Lunch meat, canned (12 o oz. 2.) Pew 


Lamb: 
Leg (Ib.) - 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (Ib.) 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (Ib.) 
CE ee 
Halibut, fresh (lb.) peer iin 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) ........._..__--____— 
Datry Provucts: 
Butter (lb. ) = 
Cheese, Amer. pioc. (Ib.). 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) . 
Evaporated (14% oz. oon). 
Ice cream (pt.) 
Eces, Fresh (doz.) 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES: 
“rozen : 
Strawberries, sl]. (12 oz.) _....................-.--- 
(6 oz.) 











Orange juice, cone. 
Peas (12 oz.) 
Green beans (10 oz.) 


August 1953 


— AUGUST 1953 


changed. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables declined, with pota- 
toes and tomatoes showing the greatest declines. Canned goods, 
staples, and meats were generally higher. 


In Cents 
Change 
from Last 
Month 








— 
Average 
Aug. 15 
Fruits « Vecetastes (cont.) : 1953 
Fresh: 
LS eee senibinaniiaiatisniaa 16.5 d 21 12 
Bananas (Ib. ). i cata alain 19.7 _ 23 18 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) a 57.7 d 78 35 
Beans, green (Ib.) . een en 18.2 ‘ 25 12 
SS TE oe aE RT ee 8.4 4 12 7 
Carrots (bunch) Sere 9.8 d 15 4 
Lettuce (head)... eae eer oe 13.5 ; 19 9 
Onions, yellow (Ib. ). saihidiinnieietiiatancee amma 7% — 10 3 
Potatoes, white (15 lb. ) SRR eee, Th 94 38 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) — 
SS re 's 29 18 
Celery (lb.) ' ~- i.. 20 10 
Lemons (lb.) "7 a ; in 27 17 
Grapes (Ib.) —. 23. ‘ 29 19 
Watermelons (lb.) .. . i 7 
Peaches (lb.) ’ : 27 
Canned: 
| ae 
Pineapple (no. 2% can) aia 36.3 
Orange juice (46 oz.) 38.1 
Fruit cocktail (no. 2% can) —..--__--_-_ 38.8 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 cond eee 
Tomatoes (no. 2% -. 23.8 
I 20.3 27 
Vegetable soup = oz.). 14.7 16 
Baby foods (414-4 % oz. ). Ee 9.0 _ 10 
Dried: 
ES EE ee 27.5 ‘ 30 
Navy beans (lb. )_ iceddidapeniamnatintiiiaiiaaait 18.8 ‘ 22 
Beveraces: 
Coffee (Ib.) —... ae eee een 90.6 eae 95 
Tea (% lb. pkg. .. o 35.2 ‘i 37 
Cola drink (6 bottles) . 29.3 a 30 
Fats ano Os: 
Lard (Ib.) _. ee se 28 
Shortening, hydro. (Ib. ) ee ee 34.9 ‘ 39 
Salad dressing (pt.) = 36.6 4 39 
Margarine, colored (lb.) Roe ey or 30.7 é 35 
Peanut butter (lb.) _. ae ee §2.5 f 57 
Sucar ano Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) _. eee rae . eee 57.5 F 62 
EES IN 24.8 ‘ 27 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) atte, we 4 34 
Chocolate bar (1 oz.) ... ; 4.4 ae 5 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
CS EE ATT . 
Catsup (14 oz.) Bd sale enn 23.7 = 30 
Gelatin dessert acaneeihiaieai ae , 9.0 — 10 


~ 
Aug. Range 
r—of Prices—, 


High Low 


Commodity and Unit 




















39 
43 
44 
45 
15 
22 
= 








ee 














* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Production of Douglas-fir lumber in western Oregon, 
western Washington, and the northwestern corner of California con- 
tinues to run substantially below the same period in 1952. Moreover, 
the supply situation of lumber dealers is such that no marked pick- 
up in orders can be foreseen in the near future. Both lumber and log 
prices remain weak. The following figures are estimates of the in- 
dustry’s July 1953 situation, with the preceding month and the same 
month a year ago shown for comparison, as prepared by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association (all figures in thousands of feet 
board measure) : 


July 1953 


166,217 
176,204 
167,616 
879,277 
1,038,091 


June 1953 


205,508 
194,846 
207 ,676 
838,773 
1,044,525 


July 1952 


171,992 
195,731 
160,544 
990,122 
988,949 





Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipm 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Inventories, end of month 














During the week ending August 8, production was 81 per cent of 
what it was in the week ending August 9, 1952, and orders were but 
79 per cent. The situation with western pine has been quite a bit 
different from that of Douglas fir; for the week ending August 8, 
1953, production was 106 per cent and orders 96 per cent of the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


Employment. The most recent releases of the Oregon State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission and the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics refers to the middle of June 1953; at that time non- 
agricultural employment in Oregon was estimated at 467,200. The 
May total was 458,800, and the June 1952 figure was 473,500, 6,300 
more than in the same month of 1953. Most of the decline could be 


directly attributed to logging and sawmill employment, which was 
down 5,700 in the year-to-year comparison. 

Unemployment estimates are much more up to date. They in 
cate that unemployment has continued at levels well above rece... 
summer periods, despite increasing calls from late harvests, food- 
processing plants, and other seasonal lines. The number of job 
seekers reported by twenty-six offices of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission on August 1 was 24,565. This was about 900 less 
than a month before, but was the highest figure for August 1 since 
1949. Of the total, 9,261 were women, an increase of 1,519 from 
June 1. Unfilled jobs declined to the lowest level in four years. 
Not a single state employment office reported a shortage of available 
field harvest workers in mid-July. 


Business Transactions. July 1953 business transactions in 
Oregon, as measured by bank debits (see below), showed a small 
seasonal increase over the preceding month but remained a little 
under July 1952. 

On a year-to-year comparison, the most striking changes are 
declines in the Upper Willamette Valley, the North Oregon Coast, 
Pendleton, and Burns-Ontario. The first two are probably associated 
with conditions in the lumber industry. On the other hand, the 
increases in the Upper Columbia River area are probably due to 
work on The Dalles dam. 

Seasonal changes between June and July 1953 were greatest in 
the agricultural areas, especially where canning and freezing are 
important. The Salem area, Pendleton, Upper Columbia River, 
Baker-La Grande, and Burns-Ontario are the best examples of this 
type of increase. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the chcks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 


check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by s::: 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank deposits from 124 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the ««: 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts 


Oregon 
eo 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area. 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 









































t»etial changes in the level of 
» in different issues of the 


Number 
o} Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
July 1953 


115 $1,294,170,585 


Debits 
June 1953 


$1,246,321,754 


Debits 
July 1952 


$1,307 122,046 


July 1953 Compared u 
June 1953 July 1952 


+ 3.8% — 10% 


33 


— 
wo 


— 
VagwagQananan 


797,961,901 
112,696,082 
127,900,075 
28,235,988 
45,691,079 
57,197,380 
25,648,040 
24,100,828 
21,189,064 
28,269,483 
11,132,747 
14,147,918 


796,732,569 
91,396,303 
121,321,928 
27,871,131 
42,693,920 
51,083,697 
21,844,247 
19,166,983 
22,726,317 
27,673,751 
10,401,360 
13,409,548 


807 542,011 
110,790,490 
134,787,729 
30,391,755 
45,150,797 
57,670,776 
20,178,082 
25,571,215 
20,962 ,668 
27,274,651 
10,681,152 
16,120,720 


+ 2 
+23.3 
+ 5.4 
+ 1.3 
+ 7.0 
+12.0 
+17.4 
+25.7 
— 6.8 


Albany. 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 





Astoria 





Baker 





Bend 





Coos Bay 











Grants Pass 





Klamath Falls _.. 





La Grande 





Medford 





North Bend 





Oregon City 





P A tam 





Portland_~ 





Roseburg 








Salem 
c 2 a | 





The Dalles. 





21 other c 








Total 





New 


Residential 


July 1953 


$ 19,000 
33,827 
4,000 
75,500 
9,000 
27,550 
169,000 
24,530 
27,000 
3,000 
43,550 
35,950 
8,000 
21,000 
2,670,965 
52,000 
214,050 
96,300 
108,945 
257,700 


$3,900,867 


$2,549,362 


New Non- 
residential 
July 1953 


$ 18,000 
59,200 
93,900 

3,150 
1,500 
2,225 
303,550 
79,022 
120,000 
300 
28,534 
60,150 
35,500 


705,252 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 

July 1953 


$ 5,000 
4,995 
6,750 

59,840 
18,905 
27,525 
147,423 
16,150 
108,625 
3,470 
115,675 
10,850 
38,270 
12,350 
2,043,800 
17,130 
143,371 
105,540 
42,290 
104,731 


$3,032,690 


Totals 
July 1953 


$ 42,000 
98,022 
104,650 
138,490 
29,405 
57,300 
619,973 
119,702 
255,625 
6,770 
187,759 
106,950 
81,770 
34,100 
5,585,320 
70,630 
414,395 
210,140 
252,235 
1,067 ,683 


$9,482,919 


T otals 
June 1935 


$ 210,900 
121,010 
55,432 
50,825 
160,925 
80,165 
624,353 
123,490 
65,285 
12,920 
146,410 
21,110 
11,240 
68,986 
4,307,235 
152,600 
684,408 
407,585 
106,307 
660,060 


$8,071,246 


— 12 
+ 1.7 
— $.1 
— 7.1 
+ 1.2 
— 8&8 
+27.1 
— 5.7 
+ 1.1 
+ 3.7 
+ 4.2 
—12.2 


Totals 
July 1952 


$ 78,000 
86,099 
66,322 
44,790 

103,115 
210,931 
245,805 
82,040 
64,685 
39,675 
186,500 
120,906 
11,776 
160,000 
4,047,270 
73,915 
332,°7° 
139 
89. 
954,667 


$7,138,127 
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